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This picture of a poor fugitive is from one of the stereotype cuts inantstwebered 
in this city for the southern market, and used on handbills « offering rewards for 
runaway slaves. 





THE RUNAWAY. 


To escape from a powerful enemy, often requires as much courage 
and generalship as to conquer. One of the most celebrated military 
‘. exploits on record, is the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under 
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Xenophon, for a great distance through an enemy’s country. The hot s 


sympathy of the reader is wonderfully drawn out for these disappointed 
Greeks, returning chop-fallen and wofully beset from their unsuccess- 
ful attempt to put one Asiatic despot on the throne of another. Bat 
the retreat of the ten thousand native Americans now living safely in 
Upper Canada, escaping from worse than Asiatic tyranny and having 
to pass, hungry and hunted, through the wide domains of false freedom, 
is far more worthy of being placed upon record. We trust, too, that 
in a land of Christians these peaceful fugitives will not receive less 
sympathy than those murderous old Greeks, in their brazen helmets 
and bull-hide shields. ‘There is every thing in the cause of the Ameri- 
can fugitive to call for Christian sympathy. He is flying, not from the 
consequences, or punishment of his own crime; not from his own 
voluntary engagements; but from soul-degrading, brutalizing oppres- 
sion. Hes flying from a land where he is a chattel, to a land where 
he can stand up a man, and freely converse with man and God—a 
land where he can fulfil the purpose for which his Maker made him. 
The authority of Scripture must not be brought to stop his flight, any 
more than if he were escaping from the jaws of alion. Paulsent back 
Onesimus, not to be a slave, but a brother beloved. If Philemon had 
disobeyed the apostolic injunction and made Onesimus a slave, Paul 
would certainly have advised him to take his liberty if he could get it 
A slaye is no more bound to stay with his master, than any other 






-glave we say, in the spirit of the Apostle’s language (1 Cor. vii, 
#1.) ar your bondage patiently while you must, but run away as soon 
as you can. We ) not know where to look for nobler physical 
achievements than »colored people of Canada who have fled 
from southern slavery. familiarize Our readers with what they 
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have done and suffered, we give the narrative of one who escaped 
Kentucky nineteen years ago and is now living an honest, industrious, 
useful, and happy life, in Upper Canada. The narrative was drawn 
up by Rev. Hiram Wilson, Agent of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and may be relied on as faithfully taken from the lips of the 
fugitive. With slight grammatical corrections it is his own language. 





NARRATIVE OF DAVID BARRETT. 


“J was held in bondage i in Fayette Co., Kentucky, near Lexington, 
by James Graves till I was eighteen years of age. My master was 
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NARRATIVE OF DAVID BARRETT. 3 


he hot so cruel as many others; I could not complain of harsh treatment 


ed 


but was determined not to be whipped. 

“Tn the fall of 1818, having been out on a frolic, when I came home 
fonday morning, my master threatened to flog me. I went into the 
eld to ploughing without stopping to change my clothes. He came 

out in the forenoon and ordered me to take out the horse to feed, 
svidently intending to whip me while thé horse was eating, Thought 
I, if you flog me, old fellow, you will have to give me a chase first. I 
loosed my horse from the plough, but instead of obeying his orders, I 
mounted and rode in haste to the opposite side of the field, dismounted 
and sculked into the woods. This was the last my master ever saw 
of me. I travelled fifty miles with but little difficulty, to within four 
miles of Mays-Lick. Having fasted till the second evening of my 
journey, I became exceedingly hungry. In the dusk of evening I 
smelt meat that was frying in a house one quarter of a mile ahead of 
me. WhenlI came up [I looked through the fence into the kitchen, 
and saw a lady, who had been frying the meat and baking cakes, 
leaving the kitchen and going into the other part of the house, probably 
intending to return in a minute with a plate to take up her warm cakes. 
I saved her the trouble, for in a moment I entered, emptied her cakes 
into my hat, took a slice or two of her meat, leaped the fence as quick 
as possible and went on my way. For some.distance I thought I 
heard the sound of footsteps behind me, but am persuaded that it was 
nothing but the palpitations of my heart. Next morning I was accosted 
by three men. I fought them like a Turk for some time, but they 
overcame me and took me to their house at Mays-Lick. I yielded to 
them only on the condition that they would take me back to my 
master, which they promised to do; but they deceived me, for while I 








was at dinner they sent for a magistrate, and I was ordered to jail. 
On my way to jail I met an old lady who pitied me very much. Said 
she, ‘it’s a great pity you should be tied up in that way and dragged 
off as a slave when you have as much right to your freedom as they 
(my pursuers) have. Though you are black, you havea soul to be 
saved as well as they.? My hands being tied, she filled my pockets 
with peaches, wished that I might be a good boy and that she might 
meet me in heaven. I met a man by name of Trotter, with whom I 
was well acquainted at Lexington. He asked what the difficulty was 
between me and my master. I told him. Said he, ‘if it is nothing 
more than that I will buy you of Graves.’ I requested him totake me 
back and not suffer me to go to jail, He told me to go to the jail, that 
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4 NARRATIVE OF DAVID BARRETT. [76 


he thought he could get me the cheaper, but charged the men not to 
abuse me as they would have nothing for taking me up. 

“We soon came in sight of Washington. They showed me the 
jail and began to torment me by saying, look at your house. Ha, 
Jack! there’s your house. I sat down by the side of the road. ‘They 
urged me to goon. I told them I was tired. One of them threatened 
to whip me. I reminded them of what Mr. Trotter had said, that if 
they abused me they should have nothing for taking me up. This 
frightened them that they let me alone. I kept my seat for a time and 
determined not to go to jail, but they took me by force and put me 
upon a horse with my hands tied before and my arms behind, by my 
elbows. My hands were tied so loosely that I was conscious I could 
easily get the use of them. ‘Two mer now followed me on foot. One 
of them held the end of a line which was attached to my elbow. I 
rode on towards the village in ratiier a careless manner; came at 
length toa long hill. While I was descending the hill the one who 
held the line was off his guard, his head partly turned, discoursing with 


his companion. I gave the horse a sudden start and jerked him so 


that he lost his balance and ran cross-legged a few yards, tumbled 
down and rolled over, while my fleet horse instantly separated me from 
them. I left the main road, passed the town by a circuitous rout, leav- 
ing it to my left, and came to the Ohio river which passes within three 
miles of the above place. It was now becoming dark. I rode down 
the bank determined to make my horse swim the stream and bear me 
over on his back. I forced him into the water which was yery deep 
near the edge. The fore part of the horse went mostly under, while 
his hind feet were yet upon the bank. He struggled, threw up his 
head and struck my chin. The blow. hurt me and made me angry. 
By a desperate struggle the horse recovered the bank again, which 
was so abrupt that I thought best to give up an undertaking so perilous. 
I tied the horse to a tree and came down to Maysville late in the 
evening and found a boat, where I fell in company with rude fellows 
who were drinking and carousing. When the time came for me to 
bring in my footing according to the custom of the company, they gave 
vic the empty jug. I started as if to fill it but knew I had no money; 
set down the jug on the end of the plank that extended from the boat 
to the shore and hastened away in search of a canoe to cross the river 
in; found one half a mile below but could not manage it to advantage ; : 
paddled” some distance from shore but would find myself going the 
wrong way, and my canoe whirling. I paddled all on one side; per. 
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77] NARRATIVE OF DAVID BARRETT. 5 


severed, however, in learning to navigate till I succeeded in getting 
across. When I reached the Ohio shore I searched to satisfy myself 
that I was not on an island (for I had often heard of there being islands 
in the river) found a horse on the beach with a yoke on his neck and 
caught him. Now, said I fora ride through Ohio. [ had heard but 
little about Canada; had heard that there was such a country and that 
it was somewhere tc the north of Ohio. I turned the yoke on the 
horse’s neck, mounted and used the yoke for my bridle. Holding the 
sides that trail upon the ground in either hand, I could turn the 
creature to the right or left, or by bearing down check him by choking 
a little. I started, not knowing where I was nor which way I was 
going; rode on some distance till I came to a house whefe I thought 
best to inquire, under the pretence that I was lost. 

‘‘T stopt near the door and halloed. A man came out and asked 
what the mattter was. I told him I had got bewildered and had been 
ovf all night and did’nt know whereI was; asked him where this road 
led to. ‘The right hand,’ said he, ‘leads down to the river and the 
left hand to Decatur, which is one mile from here.’ ‘Decatur,’ said I, 
‘that’s the very place I want to find;’ thanked him and went on, 
conscious that Decatur would find me still in a maze of doubt and 
ignorance as to my course for I never had heard of the place before. I 
passed through D. just before day-light ; let my horse go, turned aside 
into the woods and lay down to rest. On waking up I found I was 
not more than thirty yards from the road, and it seemed a mere mercy 
that I was not taken; for several men passed by and looked at me, 
talking together and wondering if I was sick, or what could be the 
matter with me. When they got by I resumed my journey till I be- 
came very hungry ; stopped at a house and asked a lady for a morsel 
of something to eat; told her I was-travelling and had no money. 
‘Come in,’ said she, ‘come in.’ She gave me a good dinner; was 
very kind; talked much; quite too much for my convenience, so that 
I was glad to get away from her as soon as I could satisfy my stomach. 
Went on till near dark when I was chased by three axemen. I took to 
the woods, rambled for some time and came out at a late hour by a 
building I supposed to be a barn; found straw near it which served as 
my couch for the night. When f rose in the morning my supposed barn 
was a church and to my surprise I discovered numerous graves around 
me. Came on at length in sight of a man who was walking in the 
road; saw where his hoe stood in the field with which he had been 
cutting up corn; bounded over the fence and took the handle from the. 
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hoe for a weapon with a settled determination not to leave the road 
nor be taken alive. I reasoned thus with myself. Iam a man as well 
as others; have been driven once from my road into a grave-yard to 
Jodge among thedead ; and ]’!I fight till I die rather than leave my way. 
{ walked up to the man. He spoke to me and asked me if I wanted 
to hire. I replied, if I was a white man you would’nt ask me that, I 
reckon you want me to work. for you for nothing. ‘No, said he, ‘I'll 


give you as much as those you worked for last.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘that’s - 


just what you want I reckon.’ My reply revealed my former condition 
which made him laugh. He asked me to come to his house and take 
breakfast. “He insisted, declaring that he was my friend. Still I re- 
fused fearing that he was setting a trap forme. At length his wife 
and two daughters came out and urged me to come in and have break- 
fast, told me they were all friends to colored people. I yielded to their 
entreaties and went in. They invited me to sit down at the table with 
them. I refused, told them I could take a piece in my hand, but, no; 
nothing would satisfy them but to seat myself with them. The man 
told me he did’nt set side tables for colored people. Said he, ‘if you 
are good enough to come into my house you are good enough to sit at 
my table and eat with me.’ I sat down at the table opposite to him 
but was full of suspicion, I had never been accustomed to such treat- 
ment and knew not what it meant. The good man, as he proved to 
be, closed his eyes to ask a blessing. ‘Thought I, old man, you want 
me to shut my eyes and then you and your family will pounce upon me. 

“With my knife in one hand and my fork in the other, I sat facing 
him taking care to keep my eyes wide open, but in the enjoyment of a 
good wholesome breakfast and cheerful conversation my fears soon 
left me. ‘The lady sewed up a bag of provisions for me to carry with 
me. She insisted on my taking as muchasI could carry. Whenl 
started the man came with me some distance to show me the way. 
He directed me to a man on my way upen whom I could call and 
tarry over night; told him he was a real friend. On learning his 
name I proceeded. As evening drew on I called on the man to whom 
I was directed. He received me cordially and treated me as a brother, 
requested me to tarry one night with him, but fearing I might be 
betrayed I went on. 

“When he found that I was determined to go on, he directed me to 
another friend with whom he advised me to tarry over night, but when 
evening came I was careful not to stop for fear of evil consequences. 
I tarned aside, lay out in the woods near the road, and listened the 
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fore part of the night, thinking that if there was a plot laid by my pro- 


fessed friends to take me I should hear them pass to the place where 
I was directed. This night tested the friendship of those upon whom 
I had called. I came on next morning with fresh confidence in my 
new chain of friends, called at the house to which I had last been di- 
rected—found the man a real friend—staid with him all that day and 
started in the evening for Richmond, where I was directed to call on 
a colored woman who sold cakes. [ aimed to call at her house but 
called at the house of a white man, knocked at the door at a very late 
hour. The man rose, opened the door and let mein. ‘“‘ Why,” said 
he, “you are a negro.” “ Yes,” said the lady, “he’s a colored man 
striving for his freedom I suppose, and he ought to have it.” This 
cheered me, I soon discovered that a young woman in the house 
knew me, and I remembered her well but made very strange of her, 
and answered her rather abruptly. The good friend conducted me 
to the colored woman’s house. She kindly offered to supply me with 
cakes. Here a benevolent contest rose between them, at whose ex- 
pense my bag was to be replenished, each wishing to bear the blessed 
burden. It was finally agreed that she should furnish the cakes, and 
that he should pay for them the next morning. She assured me that 
if I had a friend on earth he was one. This increased my confidence 
in him; I returned with him to his house, where we sat down and 
talked till about an hour befors day. He had many things to ask me 
about my former condition—gave me good advice—told me to go to 
Canada and get my living by the sweat of my face. He said much 
against slavery. [ asked him why it was that he was there. Most 
men liked to get rich without working themselves. It seems you 
have travelled much through the states, and you’ve seen how easy 


‘men obtain their living and get rich having slaves to do their work for 


them. Said he, ‘I’ve seen quite too much of it. I married my wife 
in a slave state and her parents hold them, but I don’t believe in it. 
No one can hold slaves and go to heaven believing that it is right, and 
no one ought to get rich.’ Here a controversy rose between him and 
his wife who lay awake. 

“ Fie quoted the scripture that it was easier fora camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. She said that a christian could be and ought to berich. The 
richer the better. ‘One can be as richas God is. How easy itis 
for him to claim the universe, and exclaim, God is mine! He serves 
God here for a season, but God will place him in the heavyens—up- 
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hold and protect him and be his servant forever. Can’t the christian | 
be rich?’ This was their conversation as near as I can recollect, and | towr 
I shall never forget it. I thought she got the better of him. cent 
“He accompanied me on my way toward Columbus till break of | enqu 
day—told me the distance to Columbus—gave me the parting hand, | nose 
and bid me God-speed. In less than an hour after I left him, I passed | threa 
a place where several men were out early by the side of my way, } but t 
about to engage in killing hogs. One cried out ‘there’s a nigger,’ | the n 
said another, ‘I wonder if he has any authority for going through here.’ | was 
I walked on as if I would pass without noticing them. One cried out | seen 
‘ha! there, have you got any pass? where are you going?’ I told | usele 
them it was none of their business. They attempted to stop me, but | ‘ah! 
I ran from them into the woods. They chased me till near ten o’clock. | go w 
“I rambled through the woods all that day and the ensuing night in | yes. 
search of the road I had left. I found the road next morning, but was | the n 
exceedingly faint and hungry, having lost my provisions in the chase | came 
the morning previous. i soon came across two boys who informed | and | 
me that I was in the right way to Columbus, but cou'd not tell me the | them 
distance. I reached C. about dusk—took lodgings in a barn a little | stout 
outofthetown, Next morning I enquired of a man who was splitting | will « 
wood in a yard, for the road called Whetstone, which leads to Upper | cheer 
Sandusky. He raised the stick he was splitting and attempted to | we le 
knock me down ; but I was too quick for him—wielded my old hoe | and 1 
handle and with one blow brought him to the ground. I then es- | I had 
caped into a cornfield and was closely pursued. ‘The number of pur- | told 
suers increased. I dodged about among the weeds which were very | were 
high, till eight or nine o’clock—could hear my pursuers talk thus: | to m« 
‘Here he is, here he is,’ in one direction, ‘catch him, catch him, in | my g 
another. After being hunted for hours in the field like a beast, Tat } fx s 
length succeeded in creeping through the fence undiscovered, and by 
crawling some distance upon the ground, I gained the woods and ran | and | 
till I found a good place of concealment, and hid till twelve or one }| wood 
o’clock, thinking it more safe to be quiet till the search was over. I | pursi 
started, soon met two boys and enquired of them for the Whetstone | mire 
road. They told the way but asked me if I was’nt the blackman the | “I 
people were after in the morning. I made strange of it and asked | self, : 
them what they were after a black man for. They said he had struck } came 
a white man and they had been hunting for him all the forenoon. I | they 
wondered, and enquired about the matter, as if entirely ignorant of | took 
what had been goingon. [I travelled undisturbed till I cameto Darby- | use f 
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town, I expected when I got to D. to find a village, and while in the 
centre of the place, I enquired for Darbytown. One of the company I 
enquired of, who were in a field pulling corn, told me to follow my 
nose and that would take me to Darbytown. I sauced him, and he 
threatened to take me up; I ran, and they after me. I outran them, 
but they went back for their horses. I walked hard all that night and 
the next day till one o’clock. My pursuers came in sighton horses. I 
was then on the Sandusky plains as they were called, and could be 
seen for miles. Having no place of concealment, and deeming it 
useless to run, I walked steadily on till they came up. One cried out 
‘ah! you are the very fellow we want.’ They told me to come and 
go with them—asked me if I would give up willingly. I answered. 
yes. Weall went back together, till we came to Mr. M’s. While 
the men were feeding their horses and refreshing themselves, Mr. M. 
came to me privately, and talked withme. Said he, ‘do you think you 
and I can master those fellows.’ I told him I thought we could flog 
them, but he doubted it, and remarked that two of them appeared very 
stout.” Said he, ‘if you can get away from them come to me and | 
will do all I can for you.’ We started on towards Kentucky, talking 
cheerfully as we went. We passed several knolls or mounds before 
we left the plain. These were small cities, full of streets and avenues 
and thronged with a little industrious people called the ant or pismire. 
I had never seen the like before and enquired what they were; they 
told me that they were places where negroe’s heads were buried, who 


| were obstinate and attempted to get away from them; they appealed 


to me to know if I dared to attempt such athing, I thought to myself, 
my good fellows, I shall be as smart as I can, but passed on quietly 
for some distance, watched an opportunity, and having left the plain 
and come to the borders of a woody country, I leaped from my horse 

and ran to one side, hoping soon to disappear from their view in the 
woods, where they could not have the advantage of their horses in the 
pursuit, but alas! I soon found myself in a marshy place, sinking in 
mire to my body. 

“] was presently so deep in the mire that I could not extricate my- 
self, and had to call on my pursuers to come and help me out. They 
came and threw in long sticks and poles to bridge the way to me, till — 
they spattered me all over completely with mire and water. They 
took me out and had a hearty laugh over me, they told me it was no 
use for me to think of getting away from heats We soon came to a 
branch of the Sciota river where I stopped and washed the mud off, 
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I mounted and rode with them about a mile further. They questioned 
me closely to know my naine, and to whom I belonged ; I gave them 
no satisfaction but told them my name was Jack. Jack! but have 
you no other name? ‘When they had pressed me some time for my 
other name, I told them it was Trotter, meaning by it in my own mind 
that I should soon trot away from them. We rode till it began to 
grow dark. One of the company then proposed to bind me on the § 
horse. Another objected to that measure, thinking it would not be 
necessary. While they were debating the matter, I leaped in an 
instant from my horse and took to the woods, which echoed for a 
season with the vain cry of catch him! catch him! catch him! They 
saw no more of me. I lay in the woods that night, and got back the 
next morning about breakfast time to my friend M’s. where we had 
stopped to feed the previous afternoon. Hada short interview with M. 
He informed me that my pursuers had not been there, and took me 
out to an old Indian camp, where it was thought best for me to lie in 
concealment two days, during which time if they pursued me he was 
to let me know. He and his wife came out several times to see me 
and bring me food; I staid with them four or five days, and was 
treated with great Lidia I proceeded thence to Lower Sundusky, 
lay down in the evening expecting to be out over night. At length a 
man came near me, I spoke to him and asked him whe he was; ‘lam 
a colored man,’ said he, I told him I was another. He called his 
name Charles; said that he lived about two miles from there, witha 
Mr. Harrison, who kept atavern. ‘ Are you escaping from Kentucky,’ 
said he, I told him ‘I was:’ gave him my name Jack. He said he 
was also making his escape from Kentucky, but had been at Hs. 
three months; that H. was a warm friend to colored people, and 
could keep me over night. On our way near H’s. we treed threé 
racoons on one tree. We thought we would have some sport; he pro- 
posed that if I would watch them he would go and bring H. and the 
gun, I waited till Harrison came out and brought two Kentuckians 
“with him who had been to Detroit hunting for runaway slaves, and 
returned thus far. Charles told H. my name and circumstances, 
then he came to me and told me I must answer Fi’s, questions. H. 
came near and addressed me as if 1 had been an old acq 

‘Well, Jack, what have you got there?” I told him‘coons? ‘You 
must shoot them,’ said he. I told him I did’nt know as I could. ‘Well, 
Jack, you must climb for them then,’ I refused, told him the tree was 
- foo tall, ‘Poh! Jack,’ said he, ‘ve seen you climb many a taller 





